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T he composite trestle^table—it must have 
been twenty paces long—was in the night 
shadow of the big cedar tree. Behind, the whiter 
washed outbuildings had a ghostly brightness. 
In front and to both sides were vineyards 
stretching down the gentle slope to the fringe of 
poplars which marked the pains ground and the 
river Gironde. In the full moonlight the line 
upon line of vine plants with their shiny leaves 
gave the effect of a gently rippled sea. The 
silvery countryside was quiet except for the 
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rhythmical whistle of the grasshoppers. 

At one end of the table a single candle was 
burning. It illuminated a row of bottles, wine^ 
glasses and some empty plates. Fifty or sixty 
people had dined here. But the meal was over 
and the guests dispersed. From the outbuildings 
behind there came a sudden burst of concertina 
music as a door opened; and now and then in 
the shadows there was the sound of whispering 
or a girl’s gay laugh. 

The candle flame, although it rose tall and 
steady in the still night air, did little more than 
give each bottle a gr otesqu ely elongated shadow 
which joined it to the next bottle and the next, 
but less and less distinctly as the distance from 
the light increased. At the far end of the table 
it was so dark that you would scarcely have 
noticed the old man who sat there. His chin was 
on his fists, and he was staring out across the 
sea of vines, motionless as the night. 

He was Michel Rachelet, Maitre de Cbai of 
the Chateau La Tour/St.'Vincent for the last 
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twenty^three years, vigneron of the estate for more 
than half a century, and retiring from all work 
today. It was in his honour that the dinner had 
been given on the eve of this year’s vintage. Half 
an hour ago he, Gros Michel, had been the 
subject of a flowery recitation entitled, “The 
Man who made Wine”, of several speeches and 
a toast. 

The Marquis, who spoke last, had said: “On 
this September evening we are not only at the 
close of a vineyard year but at the end of an 
, y^epoch. The past belongs to the family Rachelet 
—to Michel here and to his father, who takes us 
back beyond the turn of the century. Before 
asking you to drink to our guest of honour, 
what shall I say of him? 

“There are a hundred stories that I could tell 
of this individualist—ah, I see some of you 
smiling. But I shall tell no Rachelet story to' 
night, for although we are proud that he with 
his good wife beside him could make us laugh 
as well as work, that could only light one facet 
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of his character. I could speak of his knowledge, 
his genius with vines and wine. But they are 
known and appreciated not only here but 
wherever the wine of this chateau is drunk. I— 
I am only the patron. I have nothing to do with 
it. But seriously, when I first came into my in' 
heritance I trembled before every interview with 
my maitre de chai —until he took me under his 
wing and taught me how to be the proprietor 
of a great estate.Y v, \ >tv ^ 

“What then can I say of him tonight? 
Nothing. No words of mine could do him jus' 
tice. Instead I shall ask you to drink his health, 
slowly and in silence, and while you are doing 
so to look around you at the vineyard and to 
appreciate the wine. ^ 

“This vineyard is as good as any in France 
because of the loving and patient work of 
Michel Rachelet. And it was he who assisted at 
the birth of every wine of this chateau which is 
drunk today. . . . What makes one wine better 
than another? Surely in a word it is character. 
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And is not this wine of ours great because it has 
in it, perhaps, something of the character of the 
mditre de chai —the strength of his arms, the 
warmth and generosity of his heart, the kindly 
philosophy of his mind?” 

Then everybody had drunk Rachelet’s health, 
standing quite silently, glass in hand, some of 
them smiling affectionately, some thoughtful, 
some with tears in their eyes. It had been most 
moving, their silence and the different expressions 
of young and old. ^ a w.;„ 

But the patron , having paid his tribute to his 
faithful Rachelet, shaken him by the hand and 
kissed him on both cheeks, had gone back to 
his chateau. And then, gradually, as the sunv 
mer darkness fell, the whole party of estate peo^ 
pie had dispersed. Dance music had drawn the 
young ones and the old ones had gone to bed. 
They should all have gone to bed, Rachelet 
thought. Let them sing and caper all night 
when the vintage was in. But the fortnight of 
hard work would begin at dawn next day. He 
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himself would never have permitted such be/ 
haviour, had he still been in charge. But he was 
no longer responsible. He had nothing more to 
do. ‘Oh well,’ he sighed, ‘there’s time to think a 
little.’ 

Rachelet sat looking at the vines which shone 
like silver in the moonlight. He did not admire 
them now. He preferred the true daylight 
colours. They were useful: they told you some/ 
thing. That afternoon he had gone into the vine/ 
yatds to test the grapes. He had been pleased 
with the colours then. The leaves were healthy 
and of a shade which proved that the vines had 
been nourished on the right proportion of lime, 
potash and nitrates. The leaves had finished 
their job now, so they could turn golden and fall 
when they liked. They had taken the raw sap 
from the roots and in the sun heat changed it 
into the compound substances which the grapes 
needed. Now, like old machinery, they were 
rusting. But the grapes were glowing and bulg/ 
ing like buxom girls. When you bit these 
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grapes—Rachelet threw back his head and shut 
his eyes—they went pop in the mouth, and 
how sweet they were! They would make a 
strong wine which should have a long life be' 
fore it. But what more could one say—at least 
until the juice fermented ? Rachelet shrugged his 
shoulders and turned up his palms. (Although 
alone, he still gestured.) There could, for ex' 
ample, be too much tannin which would make 
the wine hard and bitter, and might not soften 
completely before the other elements had begun 
to deteriorate. With the best palate in the world 
you could not tell that sort of thing before the 
vintage, any better than you could judge the 
character of a child to be born of a certain 
woman. Up in Champagne they had a story of 
a blind monk named Dom Perignon who could 
chew up a handful of the grapes and say exactly 
what the wine was going to be like. That was 
the sort of story you expected from Cham' 
pagne. 

If those knobbly old vine stocks with the deli' 
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cate roots which reached so far down—if they 
could talk they could say something worth 
listening to. Vines were so much more sensitive 
than men. For instance, take a man and woman 
of Medoc and transplant them to Algeria. 
Their children would not be black: they would 
be the same as if they had been born in Medoc. 
Human organisms were not delicate enough to 
be affected by differences in water, air and soil. 
But a Medoc vine in Algeria would produce 
Algerian wine because vines always repaid ex' 
actly what they had been given. Planted in the 
Cote d’Or, a vine of Chateau La Tour'St./ 
Vincent would, of course, remain a cabernet' 
sauvignon among the local pinots , but it would 
produce burgundy, or perish. More than that, 
plant one of these vines only a stone’s throw out' 
side the chateau boundary—it would no longer 
produce La Tour^St.'Vincent. It would give 
artisan wine, peasant wine, vin ordinaire. It 
would at once know the difference in its en' 
vironment, although the cleverest human chenv 
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ist would say that the soil, water and air were 
exactly the same. 

Vines could not be cheated. They were the 
masters and men the servants. Men could under' 
stand only when the fruit had been translated 

* w 

into wine—and then it often took years to 

appreciate the subtleties. 

The subtlety and the true greatness of vines 
had been made clear to him by the way they 
had reacted to the phylloxera. After all, it was 
they, not men with their chemicals, who in the 
end had offered the only road to salvation. 

Rachelet remembered his father talking about 
the phylloxera. His father’s working life had 
been spent in the shadow of that terrible plague, 
and he himself had been born—he remembered 
often being told this—when the evil thing was at 
its most virulent, when two and a half million 
acres of French vineyards had already been 
ravaged by it, and eastwards all the way to 
Australia the same story was being told. There 
was no cure. The only way of destroying the 
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tiny, louse/like invader was by burning the vines. 

Then somebody suggested a method of inv 
munizing the small remaining garrison of 
French vines. Michel remembered his father ex' 
claiming against this plan. Rachelet pere had 
been a big man, as big as his son had grown, 
but more red'faced, more passionate. 

“What brought the disease ?” he had shouted 
at his wife and startled children. “Imported 
American vines! So what do they propose to 
do?—Import more American vines! What sort 
of wine do they produce ?—bourgeois at best. 
Yet it is said that if we graft our vines on to those 
stocks we shall still get French wine from them. 
I ask of you, is that reasonable ? What gives our 
French wine its finesse if not the soil, and what 
draws from the soil except the roots?—and the 
roots will be American. My poor children, you 
have no future except American wine/* 

Yet the gamble was tried because nothing else 
offered any hope at all. Such vignerons as could 
still raise money on credit bought American 
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stocks and grafted on to them the precious 
French shoots. It was like giving one's children 
to a foreigner to bring up. 

It is three years before a young plant bears 
grapes from which wine can be made and 
another year at least before the wine can be 
good. The vignerons had to wait a long time to 
learn whether they were saved or utterly ruined. 

You cannot hurry vines. But in the end the 
plants produced French wine. They knew they 
were on French soil even though the sap came ( 
to them through American roots. So Rachelet 
pere, still grumbling, had spent his days grafting 
and replanting the ravaged vineyards. But to 
the day of his death he had remained pessimistic 
about the ultimate result. 

“Listen well, Michel,” he said often. “This is 
good for young wine. It is round, it is supple, it 
has seue. But, mark my words, it will not live as 
long as the wine we made before the phylloxera. 
Therefore it cannot mature to the same perfect ^ 
tion. The great days of wine are past.” 
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Michel did not agree. But although he had 
been a child at the time and now was an old 
man, it was still too early to say with certainty 
whether that gloomy prophecy had been correct. 

Nailed above the door of the chai was an 
ancient vine stock. It was without bark, white 
as the skeleton of some twisted monster. It was 
said to have lived for one hundred and thirty 
years. It would be the next century before a 
post'phylloxera vine could be as old as that, if 
indeed it were capable of such long life. 



M ichel Rachelet, sitting at the table, 
raised his tired grey head and looked 
thoughtfully at the vineyard sleeping in the moon' 
light. Vines were mysterious. He had given his 
life to them, and having learned enough to be 
modest he would not have dared to say that he 
knew all about them—although he certainly 
would not have admitted that any man knew 
more. Here on the gently sloping ground which 
faced south-eastward they had the ideal exposure 
and soil—a soil in which no other crop would 
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have grown well, for it was thick with pebbles 
as large as a child’s fist. That was another aspect 
of the mystery of vines. But besides a particular 
soil they needed also good weather and proper 
care. God attended to the weather, and he, 
Rachelet, to the care. God had done them well 
this year—enough rain, then ample sunshine. 
And Rachelet, although the strain of daily work 
and constant responsibility had grown almost 
unbearable, had seen to it that nothing was 
lacking on his side. 

As soon as last year’s grapes had been picked 
and their leaves had fallen, the ground had been 
ploughed up, weeded and manured. Rachelet 
did not trust the new composite fertilizers which 
it was claimed did everything for the minimum 
of effort. Chemicals were to be used as a doctor 
uses medicine, but the staple die t was fermyard 
manure, well dug in. It was a saying of his that 
land needed a top dressing of human sweat.... 
In his mind’s eye, the old man could see the 
scene in front of him as it had been in the brisk 
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autumn weather eleven months ago—the well/ 
trained horses with the special ploughs designed 
to work along the metre/wide corridors between 
the rows of vines, the men and women with 
their hoes and spades piling the soil up in waves 
to protect the roots from frost. The smell of 
newly turned earth and of rubbish fires was in 
the air. The distant poplar trees were like a row 
of brooms and a sparkling mist hung over 
Gironde. 

Then had come the first pruning, la faille seche. 
His team of horticulturists had worked slowly 
down the rows, cutting away the unproductive 
wood. They worked bent almost double so that 
from the distance they looked like some strange 
species of animal—except when now and then 
one rose to his full height to ease his aching back. 
It was a long pilgrimage, the pruning—many 
kilometres for each man to travel at a snail’s pace. 
And the fences themselves had often to be re/ 
newed. There was enough work for everybody 
in the winter/time. 
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As spring approached, Rachelet’s problem 
had been the timing of the first green pruning. 
If the canes were cut early no sap would be lost, 
but the quickly growing shoots would be liable 
to damage by frost. If the pruning were done late 
the vines would bleed. By a combination of ex' 
perience and instinct Rachelet had learned to 
pick his time, and this year had got it exactly right. 

The extent of pruning called for imagination. 
Rachelet had trained his men to look at the al' 
most bare canes and picture the plant as it would 
be when it was fully grown. Then the quantity 
of leaves and branches must match the root area, 
yet this must be adjusted by pruning before an 
eye had turned into a bud. 

The bourgeonnement had always fascinated him. 
It was not only the joy of seeing every morning 
from one’s cottage doorway that the vineyard 
was painted a stronger shade of green: it was the 
detail of the change. When one looked closely 
at a particular cane one noticed that the sprout' 
ing eyes were larger than when one had seen 
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them last. Soon after this the brown scales fell 
from the eyes and the woolly buds became vis^ 
ible. Then came the stage which used to excite 
him so much as a child—and still did. The tiny 
leaves became separated on their little stalk, even 
the cluster of minute flower buds was distin^ 
guishable. It was a vine branch in miniature. 

It would be a real branch soon enough, and 
meanwhile there was plenty to be done. Each 
shoot was examined and every one which was 
imperfect was cut away. And later, when the 
remaining shoots had grown a little, the ends 

of some of them were snipped to make them 

% 

bunch well. 

Then the flowering started. This too was a 
lovely thing to watch in detail. The green hats 
which the buds wore fell off and the delicate 
members of the flowers were seen. It was like a 
conjuring trick. But it was an anxious time for 
the vigneron looking for symptoms of la couture, 
the disease of barrenness. 

The fertilization had gone well this year. 
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When the tiny grapes were forming, the clusters 
were examined and the least promising removed. 
And finally, just before the vintage, the old 
leaves which had done their work were cut 
away to give more light to the ripening grapes— 
yet not so much that they would be sunburned. 

That covered the plant’s development and dis/ 
cipline by pruning. But there had been, besides 
the active watch for fungoid and insect pests, the 
passive watch for late frosts and devastating hail. 
That had been the outdoors round which 
Rachelet had known for fifty/four years as a 
qualified vigneron and for much of twenty more 
as a child and apprentice, excluding his years of 
military service. 

But most of his work recently had been in the 
chai. He felt a sudden longing to visit the chai 
before he slept—to walk among the hogsheads 
of young wine, to go down to the cellar beneath 
and browse among the thousands upon thou/ 
sands of bottles which were for him so full of 
interest and experience. 
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He thought of all those wines as friends whom 
he had known since birth. It was his fancy that 
wine passed through childhood and adolescence 
in the fermenting vat. That period, which with 
men lasts fifteen to twenty years, was completed 
by wine within as many days. But thereafter they 
lived at much the same rate. The few years 
which a young fellow spends in settling down 
to his responsibilities were spent by wine in bar^ 
rels. It got rid of its wild oats then. When it had 
cleared its head of clouds and figments it was 
bottled. But life never stands still: wine, like 
men, was for ever changing, either for better or 
for worse. Its numerous and complex elements— 
alcohol, glucose, glycerol, tartrates, acids, salts— 
were continually readjusting themselves, alters 
ing, blending or falling apart, the waste products 
being excreted as sediment. How well, at what 
rate, and for how long a wine continued to 
nuature depended principally on what it was 
born with. For instance, if it were not strong 
enough it would become bitter with age instead 
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of richer and better balanced. But on the whole 
it improved. Each bottle became a more valuable 
member of the cellar—until it reached the peak 
of what it was capable of some time in middle 
age. Then the ever'continuing changes began to 
be for the worse. One element after another 
faded—colour, bouquet, vinosity. Gracefully or 
suddenly the wine grew old until you could 
scarcely recognize in it the youth that you had 
known. At last it died. It went back to water 
and the things of earth from which in the sun' 
light its grapes had been made. That was the 
fascination of a cellar—a whole series of lives in 
different stages of development. 

Rachelet wanted to visit his cellar, but he re' 
membered that it would be dark there, and that 
he had recently discovered that the steps were 
steep and slippery. He sighed, and prepared to 
resign himself—then noticed the candle. He 
would take that with him. He would manage 
very well with a candle. 

He rose slowly, pressing down with his arms, 
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then moved along beside the table, touching it 
with one hand, until he reached the candle. Gros 
Michel was a tall man but a good deal stooped 
(so much of his work had been done stooping, 
both in the fields and among the barrels). His 
limbs and features were large. At the ends of his 
drooping arms he had big, horny hands. It was 
a tradition of the Chateau La Tour'St.'Vincent 
that he had never been unable to carry between 
his fingers enough glasses for a wine tasting by 
however many visitors. It was also a tradition 
that Rachelet’s hands could pull out a super' 
annuated vine stock as another man might 
draw a cork, could cooper a barrel or make a 
graft which was certain to flourish. Equally it 
was said that he had the best palate in Bordeaux, 
which naturally meant of the whole of France, 
and therefore of the world. He was not only a 
character, he was a tradition in his lifetime. But 
he himself was philosopher enough to realize 
that to be a tradition is to be as good as dead. 
They were dancing over there, and making love 
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among the shadows. With no strangers to boast 
to, they had forgotten him. He had grown out' 
side their real world. 

His face, now lit by the candle, was wise and 
sad. The skin was not rough, yet as full oflines as 
a sawn tree^stump. His deep'slink eyes were 
penetrating. They had disconcerted with their 
steady stare many amateur visitors who had been 
brought into the cbai to taste the young vintages. 
They had swished the wine round their glasses, 
nosed and sipped it, watching the other tasters 
out of the corners of their eyes and trying hard to 
look like connoisseurs in front of the famous 
tmtre de chai. But—had they known it—Rachelet 
was not watching them critically. Their know' 
ledge of wine, or the lack of it, mattered little or 
nothing. He himself knew without question • 
what was excellent, good, or not so good in the 
barrels and bottles under his care. But he was 
waiting, like the tutor of some great family, for 
an appreciative remark on his young geniuses. 
Compliments warmed from whomever they 
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came. It was only on the rare occasions when 
criticisms were made that he enquired, politely 
but firmly, into the authority of the speaker. 

As mitre de chai he had been a man of import 
tance, for La Tour-St.-Vincent was almost a 
self-contained village with its fine chateau as a 
centrepiece. Forty families lived and worked on 
the estate. Besides the two hundred acres of vine¬ 
yard there was as much again of farm land. The 
patrons horses were famous, so was the herd of 
pedigree cattle which produced the necessary 
manure. (Hundreds of tons of this were needed 
every year.) There were flocks of geese and ducks 
and chickens; and the fine walled garden grew 
all the vegetables which were eaten the year 
round. The chai itself was a noble structure 
eighty paces long, its roof supported by two 
rows of stone pillars. . . . 

Next to the patron , Rachelet had been the most 
important man for the past twenty-three years. 
But now he was of no consequence and alone. 
Never mind. For old time’s sake he would go to 
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his chat. There he would still feel somebody, for 
he had stocked it with most of the wine that it 
contained. ... He reached out for the candle 
which should guide him there. But in doing so 
his foot caught against something and he sat 
down, luckily on a chair. 

The shock of this little accident made him 
realize how tired he was. It had been a long, 
busy, emotional day. When he had returned to 
his cottage in the afternoon he had found that 
his efficient niece had got a barber out from 
Pauillac to shave him, cut his hair and iron his 
moustaches. That had been bad enough, but 
afterwards she and her husband had insisted on 
getting him into his Sunday best, with a new 
stiff collar which was so high that it almost cut 
his throat. And after that—well, there had been 
all this to'do of chatter and speeches and back' 
slapping and quantities to eat and drink. It had 
started in daylight and now it was dark and he 
was alone. He was not drunk—far from it. For 
him wine was not a light thing of recreation. It 
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was his work, and this evening with so much to 
distract him he had scarcely touched anything. 
Perhaps it would have been better if he had got 
drunk. Instead he felt flat and lonely. He wanted 
to visit his chat, and he felt too tired and old to 
get there. 
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H e looked slowly and doubtfully to right 
and left. He noticed the bottles. Close to the 
light he could see them individually and clearly. 
He remembered what they were. They were not 
what had been provided for drinking. That had 
been in demijohns which had been carried away 
by the dancers. These bottles were what the Mar^ 
quis had caused to be brought up from the 
bibliotbeque or museum ofthe cellar, an exampleof 
every vintage of the past fiftyvfour years. They had 
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been nosed, sipped and applauded at appropri/ 
ate moments during the speeches, when reference 
had been made to some particular year. But 
everybody realized that they had been provided 
as a gesture and a compliment to the retiring 
maitre de chai and had controlled himself from 
swallowing more than a mouthful even of the 
greatest wines. 

Rachelet nodded his head at the bottles, greet/ 
ing them like old friends. His good chai had 
come to him. He knew now why he had wanted 
so much to visit it this night before he slept. The 
line of bottles stretched down the table from 
where the candle stood to the dark end where 
he had been sitting a few minutes ago. They 
looked something like telegraph poles along a 
road, linked by shadows instead of wires. He 
wanted to travel back along that road. 

It was too dark for his old eyes to read the 
labels, even with the candle—he had left his 
spectacles somewhere. No matter. He half filled 
a glass from the nearest bottle. He held it to the 
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light and then under his nose. His face became 
suddenly alert. 

Rachelet’s eyes were too weak to read labels by 
candlelight, but they could distinguish and in/ 
terpret shades of colour; and his well/trained 
nose was in its way every bit as sensitive as a 
dog’s. That vivid purple with more scarlet than 
blue in it told him the youth of the wine, and the 
faint smell, as of flowers in bud, confirmed it. 
But what told him the year was something thin 
and hard, an individual sort of unripe fruitiness, 
in the perfume. 

Rachelet threw the wine into the night. He 
had no wish to taste the 1951 again. He had 
been sadly disappointed by that vintage which 
even at the time he had feared might be the last 
for which he was responsible. He had done all 
he could for it—but nothing can make up for 
lack of sunshine. Human geniuses may make 
their mark in youth; but not wines. And with/ 
out original sweetness, no wine can live. What 
there was of it—some 300 hogsheads—would be 
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drunk indifferently, almost apologetically, as a 
light table wine. No one would lay it down for 
his children or offer it with pride to his friends 
on great occasions. 

This year—it promised so much better! The 
hot sun had stuffed these grapes with sugar, po' 
tential alcohol. Rachelet wished that he might 
have remained in charge of the vintage instead 
of retiring on the eve of it. But the patron had 
been right: he was not up to that fortnight of 
gruelling work. Wine in its first, fierce fermenta^ 
tion waits for no man. It has all the selfish inv 
patience of youth. He might have made a mess 
of things. 

He shrugged his shoulders. No matter—he 
was no longer concerned with the present or the 
future, only with the past. 

Rachelet browsed along the next halfdozen 
bottles without pausing long over any one of 
them. They had evidently been set out in se/ 
quence, but in any case he would have had little 
difficulty in recognizing the vintages—in fact, 
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where in one instance two bottles had been 
transposed he noticed it at once. For him there 
was nothing at all remarkable in this. Wines, 
like human beings, have a certain range of 
qualities. Those on the table were all of the same 
family, but brothers and sisters have individual 
characteristics which make each unmistakable 
to a friend. And was not Rachelet the family 
tutor who had studied them from birth 2 The 
*50 and *49 were the most nearly alike. One 
might think of them as twins. But they were not 
identical: one could recognize the older. 

The ’48, a comparatively poor wine, was 
none the less individual. Like a plain woman 
who has a charming smile, it had a lovely 
bouquet. In the mouth, the first thing you noticed 
was the tannin. The *48 would live a long time 
whether anybody wanted it to or not. The *47— 
there was a textbook wine, perfectly balanced, 
almost too well balanced for its age. The '46— 
well, one knew it at once because it was so 
untalented. 
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Rachelet, in his private analysis, did not env 
ploy any of the conventional connoisseur terms 
to the wines. In the past when he had been re/ 
sponsible for selling them he had given a detailed 
and most colourful report of each. But he was no 
longer interested in their marketable qualities. 
Their scents and flavours only mattered to him 
now for the memories which they evoked. He 
hurried through these years because there was 
nothing worthy to be remembered on this great 
occasion, either of joy or sorrow. All the vint/ 
ages belonged to the period when he was merely 
holding on, with great effort lasting out his 
promised period of service, looking forward to 
nothing except rest. 

The first wine he paused over was the 1945 - 
For a long time he held its softening purple be/ 
tween him and the candle. He swung the glass 
in quick circles, then cupped his hands about it 
and put his long nose down so that it almost 
touched the wine. He breathed deeply, like a 
sigh, until his nostrils, his mouth, and all the 
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delicate surfaces which smell and taste and prod 
the memory were flooded with the subtle vapour 
which rose from the suddenly warmed and 
agitated wine. 

He held the glass away from him, swinging it 
slowly in the candlelight. A great wine, the 45 
—fat and round and full of promise. But he did 
not want to drink it again. The wine of Chateau 
La Tour/St.'Vincent had the reputation of 
maturing more slowly than any other of the 
Medoc, and this vintage of ’45 was a veritable 
corpse, the slowest in development of any he had 
known. Although already seven years old, it 
might be three times that period before it was 
ready to be drunk. But that was not the reason 
why he was unwilling to drink it now. 

Once more he breathed the wine, then put the 

glass down on the table. The memories of that 

year were too vivid, too cruelly contrasting. How 

well it had promised, in every way! Peace came 

with the flowering of the vines. The patron re^ 

turned from the army. Together they made a tour 
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of the vineyards and the cbai while Rachelet re^ 
ported on the events of the past five years. At 
last they came to a halt in the shade of this same 
cedar tree, and the patron praised Rachelet for 
his stewardship. 

“You have done wonders,” he said. “Ever 
since as a boy you began to work for my father 
you have done well—better and better. And to 
maintain the vineyard and cbai throughout the 
war so that it all looks as smart as the Ecole 
Nationale de Viticulture —it is nearly miraculous! 
But I realize the strain it must have been. What 
is your age, Michel—sixty^eight? A ripe age, 
but you are not yet on the way out. No, no, you 
have many useful years in front of you. That is 
why, being conscious of my debt to you, I have 
something particular to offer.” 

The Marquis, although he held himself erect 
as a soldier, was no taller than the stooping 
Rachelet. Their heads were level, and Rachelet’s 
eyes searched those of the patron , wondering what 
he meant, feeling pride and joy but fear as well. 
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“My friend,” the Marquis said, “most people 
of your way of life work on for their masters un' 
til they are finished. When they retire they can 
only sit by their firesides and wait for death. But 
you deserve something better. Besides hands you 
have a brain. My father often said that if you had 
had education you would have been a philoso' 

pher as great as Voltaire.” 

“I am what I am,” Rachelet murmured. He 
wished the patron was not so fond of making 
speeches. 

“Listen,” the patron said. “I have a chateau 
also in Anjou. The vineyard is small, but it 
might, I think, be good if it were well cared for 
—which it has not been for many years. There 
is a little house of whitewashed stone for the 
vigneron. It has its own vegetable garden and a 
well of sweet water. To the left one can see the 
town of Angers, and to the right over the vine' 
yards is the Loire. 

“Yes?” Rachelet said. 

“You have only to say the word, and that 
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house and the produce of the vineyard are yours 
for as long as you shall live and thereafter will 
belong to any heir you name. You aie fortunate 
in your good wife. Together you could make 
something of the place, I am sure. Of course, 
you can remain in your cottage here, if you pre/ 
fer. But it is smaller, with no vineyard of its own. 

I will not hurry you for a decision. Think it over 
and tell me when you have made up your mind. 
“I have already made up my mind/’ Rachclet 

began. 

“Ah, you do not waste time! I only hope you 
will not leave us too soon.” The Marquis 
sounded a little hurt. 

“My father taught me that a man can work 
usefully until he is seventy/five years old.” 
Rachelet went on slowly. “That means I can 
assist at the birth of seven more wines. My place 
is here, patron .” 

The Marquis stared. “But the house and the 

vineyard in Anjou-” 

“ Patron , I am a man of Medoc.” 
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“So you decline land of your own to work for 
me 5 

“I do not only work for you, patron” Rachelet 
answered in the same slow voice. “I have seen 
every one of those vines planted. I feel responsible 
for them and for their wine. Pierre Simon, the 
husband of my niece, who I suppose will sue' 
ceed me, does not yet know enough.” 

At that the Marquis grasped his hand. He, a 
colonel with the Croix de Guerre , had tears in 
his eyes. But Rachelet remained stiff and un' 
responsive. He was dissatisfied with himself be' 
cause he had not been entirely honest. For a little 
while he could not express it, and he frowned. 
Then the words came. 

“ Patron , I must tell you that if you had offered 
this two years ago, or a little more than two 
years ago, I would have answered differently. I 
suppose every man for whom the future matters 
longs for his own house and land. But now I 
have no choice.” 

“I understand you,” the Marquis answered 
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in a soft voice. “But will your wife agree?” 

Madeleine had agreed completely. In fact, 
that decision had brought some happiness and 
self/contentment to two old lovers who held 
hands and stared into the empty grate. 

It kept them quietly happy until the vintage 
time. This, naturally, is the most busy period of 
all the busy year—and the most critical. The 
September weather was exceptionally hot. That 
meant that the crushed grapes began violently to 
ferment as soon as they were tipped into the big 
vats. Too hot a fermentation is dangerous, for 
under such conditions harmful microbes may 
flourish at the expense of those that are bene/ 
ficial. All day long Rachelet was busy as a doc/ 
tor, watching over the seething, heaving masses 
in the vats, anxiously taking temperatures. He 
returned to his cottage late at night, longing for 
peace and rest. 

He found Madeleine tossing and muttering 
under the blankets, with a high fever. He spent 
the remainder of the night in a chair by the bed/ 
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side, and in his broken dozing he confused the 
fever which was threatening her life with that of 
the grapes which were in such a hurry to be 
born as wine. 

Next day they took Madeleine to the hospital, 
and a fortnight later she died. Rachelet was with 
her at the end. He sat holding her hand while 
she lay no longer hot and restless but cold and 
still. He was dazed—he had scarcely slept 
these last two weeks—and against all reason it 
came into his mind that the fever which had 
destroyed her was in some way connected with 
this year’s hot fermentation. Later, when he put 
the bottles to rest in the cellar, he had been re^ 
minded of this thought. 

Once more he nosed the glass. The fumes rose 
into his head. But that was not why tears started 
to his eyes. Like one listening to a tune of 
poignantly sad associations, he slowly drank the 
wine. ) 




M adeleine’s death had only confirmed 
his decision to work on; but it had weak^ 
ened his physical ability to do so. His young 
niece Jeanette with her husband Pierre Simon 
had moved into the cottage to look after him. 
They had done what they could, and he would 
leave them all he had in recompense. But it had 
not been the same. In forty-'five years of marriage 
a man forms habits, and a new woman in the 
house, however willing, causes as much vexa' 
tion as an unskilled cellar hand. The last seven 
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years had been a terrible struggle. They had 
broken him. 

And yet the feeling of being on the way out— 
it was the patron who had used that expression, 
the description of a wine which has passed the 
peak of its second, its adult fermentation and 
has begun to lose colour, bouquet , flavour and 
strength—this feeling had first come to him two 
years earlier. It was in 1943. 

Rachelet’s hand reached along the table. He 
picked up a bottle and tested it with his eyes and 
nose, but it was not the one he wanted. At the 
next attempt he was successful. He took a 
mouthful of the wine, and chewed it, thrusting 
it with tongue and indrawn cheeks into every 
sensitive crevice. An unusual wine, the *43. 
Many considered it excellent. That of La Tour^ 
St.'Vincent had matured so rapidly that it had 
sold better than the other wartime vintages 
which had preceded it. But to Rachelet there 
was something false about it. Like a brilliant, 
charming boy who as a man becomes a nonen' 
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tity or actively goes to the bad, this wine would 

not last. He was sure of that. 

Why? He shrugged his shoulders. Perhaps 
the weather had been too mild throughout the 
previous twelve months and the vines had be' 
come soft as people do when their lives are too 
easy. Or perhaps it depended on some peculiarity 
in the yeast spores which gathered mysteriously 
on the skins of the grapes. Or else—was it 
superstition to imagine that the vines of La Tour' 
St.'Vincent which he had tended all their lives 
had been affected by what had happened to him? 

All the year, from January to October, 
Rachelet was happy. Both he and Madeleine 
were so gay that often in their cottage in the even' 
ing they sang the old songs together, as well as 
they could. For in January they received through 
the underground telegraph system of the Re' 
sistance a message from Victor, their son. He had 
been in England, they knew, and they guessed 
that he must now be in occupied France. He 
told them only that he was well, and that he 
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would see them again when France was free. 
Victor in victory—just that. But it was enough 
to make proud parents happy. 

Never since he was a young man had Rachelet 
tended the vines with such joyous enthusiasm. 
There was very little labour to help him— 
children, women and old men—but the vine' 
yard was well cared for. There was no disease. 
His small team, fired by his energy, had harvested 
the grapes in sixteen days. There was never a 
cloud in the September sky and the fermentation 
went perfectly. The new wine calmed and settled 
and was racked off into hogsheads, full of 
promise as far as taste and alcoholic content were 

a guide. _ 

In October, by the same mysterious means, 
another message arrived. But it was not from 
Victor. It came from what was described as the 
Headquarters of the Resistance. It stated: “Vkv 
. tor Rachelet was arrested in February. He was 
\f V torture d for information but told nothing to the 
enemy. In September he was executed.’ , 
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The brave boy had been resisting pain all that 
fine summer while his parents were laughing. 
Where had they put the body? Rachelet won/ 
dered. Somewhere in France it had fermented 
and gone back into the soil. Was that all that 
hopeful youth was born for, to act as manure? 

The wine of that cruelly mocking year was 
still in Rachelet’s mouth. He curved back his 
tongue to spit the stuff violently out. . . . But 
just in time he realized how wrong and cowardly 
that would have been. Victor had not put his cup 
aside. Nor had he, Michel, while Madeleine 
supported him. He must not do it now just be^ 
cause he was alone. 

Slowly he swallowed the mouthful, tasting 
every drop. He put his glass back on the table, 
and then—although without thinking why— 
filled it again, right to the brim, emptying the 
bottle. There would be dregs in it, of course. 
But he and Madeleine had drunk their hope to 
the lees that day and he would do it again, as a 
festival. 
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W hen the glass had been turned upside 
down over his mouth he felt a new and 
strong emotion. It puzzled him at first but it was 
really quite simple. He wanted to lift from his 
shoulders this weight of sorrow. Was that possi' 
ble? He had once experienced happiness: other' 
wise he would not be so capable of feeling sad. 

. . . Surely the old wine contained something of 
the spirit in which it had been made. The line 
of bottles stretched into the shadows towards the 
place where he had been at the beginning of this 
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strange evening. He got to his feet and, picking 
up the candle, went a pace or two along the 
road and dropped down in another seat. 

It was fortunate that his hand then closed on 
the bottle of 1937. If he had picked a lesser vin' 
tage, one on the way out, it could have dis' 
appointed him out of his new mood. But this 
wine interested him. It was some time since he 
had tasted it, but it was evidently in no hurry to 
mature. It was one of those big, strong, slow 
growers with which he felt sympathy. He cocked 
his head and admired the colour. He made the 
rich liquid gyrate and warmed it to bring out the 
vapours—then breathed them. 

This was what the connoisseur called bouquet. 
It served as a term, but it did not describe what 
Rachelet’s ugly old nose experienced. There 
were varied odours in wine, certainly, but the re' 
suit was not like a bunch of flowers, nothing so 
pretty/pretty. Wine had been born to work for 
its living. It had struggled as well as enjoyed it' 
self. It had experienced frost and drought and 
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deluge and disease. Its parent plants had been 
shorn of half their limbs that it might receive 
more of their blood. It had lived and meant to 
go on living. 

There was the smell of fruit, of course—not 
only of grapes. There were odours of sweetness, 
of soft oils and delicate ethers. But there was acid 
and bitterness as well. Those, and the smell of 
earth wet or dry, of damp or sunbaked vegetal 
tion. There was the tang of young skin heated by 
hard work. Everything was in the earth, and 
God created out of it each year a new wine with 
a new character. Its characteristics were modified 
as the wine grew older, but they were always 
recognizable. The vigneron , tasting every now 
and then, could follow its development. 

The most important thing was to start it off 
well in life, in clean vessels so that it was not 
born infected. If it began life well it needed little 
besides care and peace. But some wines were 
like difficult children. This or ’37 for instance— 
unusually soon after it had been transferred into 
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hogsheads from the fermenting vat it had needed 
to be racked—drawn off into another barrel 
leaving the lees behind. It went on fermenting, 
casting out impurities. Some of them were so 
small and light that they would not sink. These 
had to be netted, dragged to the bottom under a 
sinking film of white of egg, and the clean wine 
drawn off. What a lot of wild oats it had had to 
sow. It was four years before the wine was clear 
enough for bottling. It had caused a deal of 
trouble, this wine! 

But it was strong! (Rachelet clenched his fist.) 
He sipped a little of the wine and noticed once 
more its striking characteristic. It seemed to fill 
the mouth as some people seem to fill a room. 
With human beings you called that personality. 
This wine had been a personality from birth, 
the difficult boy of the chat. Rachelet had not 
grudged the time and trouble it cost him, be/ 
cause he knew the young wine had in it the 
possibility of greatness. Already it was proving 
this. But a few roughnesses remained. It needed 
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further years of contemplation in the cool gloom 
of the cellar before it would be perfectly bal/ 

anced.) 

Rachelet refilled his glass, and sipped it 
slowly and with enjoyment. It was curious: 
what the scents and flavours brought to mind was 
not the work in the chat, but a scene in the vine^ 
yards. This came to him suddenly and clearly- 
making him smile for the first time. He saw 
himself as he had been fifteen years ago, strong 
and upright, full of the joy of life. 

The vintage of 1 937 was fine, with a single 
day of showers. Rachelet’s place was in the 
pressing'room, but he liked to walk into the 
fields on at least one occasion to see how things 
were going and to encourage the pickers by 
telling them about the wine. It happened that he 
chose the day of showers! He reached the distant 
corner of the vineyards where the harvesting was 
going on just as the rain came down cats and 
dogs. The pickers with their haltfilled baskets 
scampered along the narrow lanes between the 
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vines and took shelter under the big umbrellas, 
pressed tight together, leaning their heads in- 
wards. The girls naturally found themselves be- 
ing embraced. There was a lot of noise, laughter 
and mock slapping of faces. It was an unfailing 
source of merriment when some youth flirted 
with an old woman. The shouted jokes were 
coarse but good-humoured. Meanwhile the rain¬ 
drops pattered on the black umbrellas; and the 
white oxen harnessed to the wagon stood patient 
and steaming, with their heads lowered and their 
sad brown eyes looking at nothing in particular. 
Rachelet could smell the wetleather oftheir hides. 
The rain ceased, and the pickers went back to 
their work, kicking the mud off their boots, try¬ 
ing to hit each other with it. 

Rachelet with his wife and son stood watch¬ 
ing. The true reason why he had chosen this 
hour to come out into the fields was that not only 
would he find Victor in charge but also Made¬ 
leine preparing the midday meal. Madeleine’s 
soup was famous: it was said that she put into it 
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everything from the chateau garden, including 
the gardener, his daughter and their cow. As a 
rule the harvesters returned to the kitchen to eat, 
but on this occasion lunch had been brought 
out to them since they were working so far 

off. 

j§k The huge tureen was being heated up over a 
bonfire which was hissing and spitting from the 
rain. Madeleine lifted the lid to stir the thick 
liquor and an odour came out which made the 

lips wet. 

“How long will it be?” Rachelet asked. 

“It is ready, greedy one. But your dinner is in 
the wine/house. You men of the cuvier are so 
proud that you eat always alone.” 

“Not today. I shall eat well today.” 

Victor called the luncheon hour and the har/ 
vesters came elbowing and chattering to receive 
their bowl of soup and hunk of bread and cheese. 
Rachelet, with his cavalryman s moustaches and 
his black, observant eyes stood watching them. 
He liked young people and it pleased him that 
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they should so frankly enjoy his wife s soup. 
But he was impatient for his own share. 

“The patron —and a visitor,’* Victor said, look' 
ing along the trail which led from the chateau. 

Rachelet could not recognize the distant 
figures, but he trusted his son’s eyes and swore 

under his breath. 

“No soup for you,” Madeleine said. You 

must take the visitor round.” 

Little Madeleine, although she had passed her 

fiftieth birthday, still had a girl’s plump figure- 
in her husband’s view at least. Her face glowed. 
The raindrops on her cheeks looked like tears, 
but her lips were curving and twitching and her 
eyes were bright with mischief. Rachelet smacked 
her hard and affectionately on the behind. 

“I shall have my soup, never fear,” he said. 
The patron and the stranger joined them. The 
patron was young. He had only returned per' 
manently to the estate since the old Marquis died 
the year before, and he was not yet entirely sure 

of himself. 
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“This is Mr. Waterford,” he said, introducing 
the stranger, a thin and earnest young man who 
raised his hat politely. “He is the son of a friend 
of my father. He is writing a thesis on economics, 
and he wishes to ask you certain questions. I 
expected to find you in the chai -” 

“It was necessary to come to the vineyards. But 
I am at the gentleman s disposition,” Rachelet 
answered. 

“Then I shall leave you together,” the young 
patron said, and excused himself. 

“Well, it’s like this,” Mr. Waterford began 
diffidently in slow and ill/pronounced French. 
“I am told that one person in every seven in this 
country earns his living in the wine industry, so 
I cant very well ignore it Ss a part of the 
economics of the country. But I have never 
studied wine myself. I do not understand it.” 

“What is it that Monsieur wishes to under/ 
stand j” Rachelet asked. Madeleine winked at 
him while she and her son ostentatiously swal/ 
lowed their soup, but he ignored them. 
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“Well, Monsieur Rachelet,” Waterford said. 
“It is like this. Your proprietor was good enough 
to take me to his chai. He gave me half a dozen 
wines to taste, and he talked about bouquet and 
veloute and finesse and a lot more that was over 
my head-” 

“Did Monsieur enjoy the wines ?” 

“They were really wonderful. But the prices 
varied by fifty per cent or more; and, after all, 
they came from the same grapes and vineyard. 
Tell me, Monsieur Rachelet, how is it you ex/ 

perts tell that a wine is good ?” 

“That is very simple. Monsieur. When it 

tastes good, it is good.” 

“Tastes—but that’s just the mystery. I haven’t 

a palate, you see.” 

“If Monsieur had no palate he would talk like 
this.” (Rachelet made some guggling noises. 
Waterford stared—then burst out laughing.) 
“Would Monsieur like some soup?” Rachelet 

asked. 

“I certainly would. I am due for luncheon at 
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the chateau in an hour, but this smells too good 
to miss. ,, 

“You have been conscious of the bouquet . Do 
not taste yet, please. Can you tell me what is in 
the soup 

Waterford nosed the bowl which Madeleine 
had handed to him. 

“The only thing I can’t tell you is what’s tasty 
and isn’t there.” 

“Can Monsieur be more precise;” 

“Well, there’s onion, and a lot of other vege^ 
tables, and a good rich stock, I’d say—and 
something else ” 

“Excellent. Now taste, Monsieur. Take a 
mouthful and chew it well. . . . Now what do 
you taste ;” 

Waterford swallowed. His eyes were shining 
behind his spectacles. “I was right about the 
stock. And the onion too. The other vegetables 
are too well mixed. But the something else was 
wine. Now may I eat;” 

“Yes indeed, and I will eat with you. You are 
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right to say eat, for good soup like strong wine is 
to be eaten. Mr. Waterford, you have a palate. 
Your nose warns you what to expect and your 
mouth confirms. If the soup had been cooked 
less you could have tasted all the vegetables, but 
the result would not have been so satisfactory. If 
it had been cooked more you would not have 
distinguished the pleasant tastes you did. It is the 
same with wine. Wine also draws everything 
from the earth, but it combines them in the cool 
and very slowly, not by cooking. And the 
flavours are far more fine. I am not clever enough 
to explain more, but you will understand. You 
like good things. You will soon learn to ap^ 
preciate wine. The only important thing is to 
go on studying it affectionately as one does a 

woman.” 

Mr. Waterford was easily persuaded to join 
the pickers. After two or three rows in the sun 
which was now blazing from a polished sky he 
was ready enough to sample the wine from the 
keg on the ox wagon. A few glasses later he 
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claimed to recognize, with shouts of welcome, 
all the savours of the earth. After all, he was 
young and the harvesters encouraged him. He 
worked until evening, streaming with sweat— 
and said that he had never enjoyed himself so 
much. 
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R achelet smiled. He had always liked 
young people, especially when they were 
modest and polite and had appreciation of the 
good things which God had given. It pleased 
him to encourage their appreciation. He hinv 
self had enjoyed life so much when this 1 937 
wine which he was sipping was being harvested 
—and in the years before. He would not have 
changed places with an emperor. 

After all, he had been something like an env 
peror, or at least a prime minister, in his chai, 
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which was, so to speak, the capital of the estate. 
What a lot of visitors there had been! But in 
memory these visits were little more than a 
procession of almost identical ceremonies not 
associated with any particular vintage. 

The patron ushered a party of guests into the 
coolness of the great pillared building. They 
paused near the doorway, as if shy to leave the 
sunlight for the dim and solemn mystery which 
smelt of wine. Yet they were eager—if they were 
worth anything. Their voices, which had dropped 
at first, rose in wonder at the size of the place and 
at the precision of the four rows of barrels of 
polished oak which stretched away into the 
shadows. They began to make the round, leaving 
their tracks on the neatly raked fine gravel of the 

floor. 

At the far end, symmetrically placed beyond 
the rows of barrels, was a polished walnut table. 
Just as the visitors reached it, Rachelet would ap' 
pear with the exact number of glasses suspended 
bottoms upward between the fingers of his big 
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hands. Without even glancing at the visitors, he 
placed them on the table and went for his sonde. 

It was part of the tradition that the maitre de 
cbai could not only carry so many glasses but 
also that he knew precisely how many were 
needed.... Rachelet chuckled. That was a little 
trick which harmed nobody. It was connected 
with the fact that during the summer the young' 
est cellar hand was always employed cleaning 
out empty barrels in the courtyard, shaking a 
length of chain inside each. 

So Rachelet, having placed the glasses on the 
table, went to a particular barrel. He removed 
the bung and thrust the sonde, a long tube of 
glass like a pipette, down through the hole. 
Closing the top of the tube with his thumb he 
drew out a purple column of wine. Easing up 
his thumb he dropped an exact measure into 
each glass. Then he stood back with folded arms 
to watch while the guests tasted. 

He had overheard it said that a visit to the 
cbai of Chateau La TomvSt.'Vincent was like a 
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solemn religious ceremony. That pleased him. 
It was the right approach to good wine. It made 
even brokers start tasting in a proper mood. He 
had often thought what a pity it was that the 
Church, which knew all about ceremony, no 
longer owned great vineyards and so could not 
supply good wine for the Communion. It would 
have been more polite to the bon Diet*. That conv 
mercially concocted stuff, and what they told 
you to believe of it, was . . . Rachelet curled 

down his lips and shook his head. 

There had been plenty of distinguished men 
among the visitors to the chat. One was Marshal 
Foch. He was in civilian clothes and noticeably 
older than on the occasion when Rachelet had 
seen him during the 1914-18 War. But he had 
recognized him out of the corner of his eye 
while he was filling the sonde. He had muttered 
with the urgency of a prayer: “Little wine, be 
good. You are about to mix with the blood of a 

brave man.” 

Afterwards the Marshal had shaken him by 
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the hand and thanked him—and had asked him 
if he were not an old soldier. They had talked 
for several minutes while the patron and his other 
guests stood round about in silence. . . . 

There was a burst of music as a door opened 
and closed; then singing, a little out of tune, 
which receded into the night. The first of the 
revellers were going home. Rachelet hoped the 
dance would not break up altogether. He was 
enjoying the sound of it now. . . . He reached 
for another bottle. He had already remembered 
so much and he was not yet half-way back 

along the road. 

The next interesting wine he tasted was the 
1934. He rubbed his strong hands together and 
settled down to enjoy the experience. For, as had 
been mentioned in one of the speeches, the 
twelve months which preceded the vintage of 
*34 had been quite remarkably similar to those 
of this last year. There had been a number of 
anxious moments this last year, but all had 
proved well in the end. The grapes were as 
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healthy as one could wish at harvest time, and 
Rachelet had regretted that he could not live 
long enough to taste this wine in its maturity. 
But here it was in its model of eighteen years ago. 

Rachelet remembered that year. 

Between mild spells there were pricks of sharp 
cold in the winter, but no late frosts to shrivel 
the sprouting leaves. The flowering went well. 
The early summer was cool and rather damp. 
Then the dry heat came. 

Apart from a few isolated cases of apoplexy- 
vines wilting and dying within a few days, not 
unexpected in these conditions of sudden change 
from moisture to dryness—the vineyard con/ 
tinued healthy. Vines with their long roots 
reaching down into the subsoij^can put up with 
more dry weather than most other plants. But 
the drought went on too long. Men said to each 
other that if it would only rain it would rain 
good wine. The grapes were sound, but they 
were small. They needed pumping up. 

The latter half of July was almost intolerably 
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hot. There was no cloud in the sky and no 
breath of wind. The air was stale and heavy. 
About the farm buildings the geese lay on their 
bellies in the dust, their wings extended and their 
beaks open, panting. The horses and cattle 
stood under trees, swishing their tails and 


growing thinner every day. The vineyard was 
drying up. 

Each morning when he left his cottage 
Rachelet looked anxiously at the sky. He well 
knew that the only way such weather could 
break was in a thunderstorm. And thunder 
often brought hail. So late in the season, hail 
would not only destroy the present crop but that 
of the next year also, for if the shoots were 
broken off there would be no bearers next spring 

for the new shoots to sprout from. 

On July 20th there came news that several 
vineyards in Alsace had been battered to pieces 
by hailstones. (The same thing happened at 
much the same date in I 95 2 *) Alsace that was 
far enough away. But next day Rachelet heard 
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on the radio of thunderstorms with hail in the 
Loire valley. They were said to be moving 
southwards. He wondered by what route they 
would come. It was far from certain that the bad 
weather would pass over Medoc. But it might. 

When darkness fell the sky to the north 
glowed now and then with lightning. Rachelet 
estimated that the storm must be over Angou/ 
leme. He telephoned to a friend who lived 

there. 

What he was told was not encouraging. 
Hailstones as large as sparrows’ eggs had broken 
a number ofwindows before the storm passed on. 

“In what direction was it travelling 5 *’ Rache/ 
let asked. 

“In your direction.” 

Rachelet hung up the receiver, picturing the 
vineyard bare as in midwinter except that the 
ground would be strewn with grapes and 
leaves. What made it still worse was that the 
patron was away on holiday and he would have 
to tell him about it when he returned. 
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There was nothing to be done except wait. 
The vignerons wandered aimlessly about the 
yard kicking the empty barrels which might not 
be wanted for two years, or stood in groups 
speculating pessimistically. Their cigarettes 
glowed in the darkness. Rachelet walked away 
and sat down alone under the cedar. 

The lightning was growing brighter and the 
thunder more loud. There was no longer any 
reasonable chance that the storm would miss 
them. Rachelet wanted to pray, but he was 
ashamed to. He had never been much of a one 
for the forms of religion, and to call upon God 
only when he was in trouble seemed dishonest. 
At last he put it like this: “Lord, I am in Your 
hands. It is Your storm, but I am responsible for 
this vineyard. I only mention that the sea is very 
close and hail would do no damage there. 

Then he resigned himself to wait. He must 
have dozed. When next he became fully com 
scious of his surroundings he realized that there 
was no lightning. Had God seen the point of 
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his argument J But there were no stars. The night 
was black, and heavy as sand. When he ran his 
finger through his hair it crackled. Was he 
about to be punished ? Had he offended God J 
Without any warning there was a deafening 
explosion and a burning sword stabbed down 
into the heart of the vineyard. For a moment 
after that there was complete silence. Then it 
came down. It was as if the acres of crisp leaves 
were under heavy machine-gun fire. Scarcely 
knowing what he was doing, Rachelet ran out 
from the shelter of the cedar, his arms extended 
as if to protect his vines. 

He stopped in his tracks. His arms dropped 
slowly to his sides and his head went back. He 
was soaked to the skin already, but nothing 
stung his face. It was water that was coming 
down, not ice—rain to fill the grapes, not hail to 
destroy them. 

For a long time he remained at the edge of the 
vineyard, racking his brain for the proper words 
to express pious gratitude. At last he murmured: 
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“Lord, I will drink Your health in the wine 

which You have saved.” 

Sitting at the table he now lifted his glassful 
to the moonlit sky. The wine was much better 
than it had been when he had first fulfilled his 
vow. After eighteen years of education in the 
chat it was nearly as good as it would ever be. 
Was his homage any worthier as a result; Was 
he himself better; He shrugged his shoulders. 
He felt better at the moment, but only God 
could judge. Dimly, halfconsciously, he pic' 
tured God the Father in the image of the old 
patron , God the Son as something like the young 
one. He had never been obsequious to the 
patron , either the old or the young, and on cer^ 
tain occasions he had been downright rude. But 
they respected him as a good servant who worked 
hard for the vineyard rather than himself. He 
believed that God would have the same point of 
view. In any case, he would not be ashamed to 
face Him, cap in hand, when the time came. 

But the time had not yet come, thank God. 
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In fact, it was many years since he had felt so 
well. How was that? He tasted the wine again 
and remembered something else about it. 
While it had been in barrel it had been extremely 
promising and had sold well. But some years 
after it had been bottled it had gone off badly. 
Respected judges had even said that it was fim 
ished. Then—no man knew why—it had picked 
up again and become excellent. Wines did that 
sometimes—so why not human beings 2 Had he 
himself really taken a turn for the better, or was 
it just that travelling back along the road of 
vintages made him feel better ? No matter: when 
a wine tasted good it was good, so presumably 
when he felt better he was better. The idea 
amused him. He got up and moved farther 
down the table. 
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B ut with the candle in one hand and the other 
hand reaching out for a bottle, he suddenly 
remembered something and sat down without 
refilling his glass. The ’33 had been fair, but the 
three previous vintages had been terrible. He re/ 
called this clearly enough without any stimulus 
of taste, for these were his first vintages as maitre 
de chai. He had just taken over after his father’s 
death and he meant to carry on the tradition— 

but everything went wrong. 

Bad weather and disease summed it up. Cold 
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rainy days, very little sun—that wasn t his fault. 
But when the disease was first noticed he made a 
mistake. He thought it was oidium of which his 
father had talked almost as often as of the phyf 
loxera, and he treated the vines with sulphur. 
Very soon he recognized his error. The tache 
d'buile was only on the lower side of the leaves. 
(If it had been oidium the mark would have 
been on both sides.) It was the downy mildew, 
and it had got a grip. The little grapes turned 
brown, they shrivelled and died. He was afraid 
the whole vineyard might be lost through the 
falling of the leaves. Copper sulphate and newly 
slaked lime was the cure, but in that wet weather 
a number of sprayings were necessary before it 
took effect. 

As if that were not enough there followed in 
the next year coulure , a complete failure of fertf 
lization, and millcrandage, the halfway stage 
when only little seedless berries, round and small 
as peas, are born. The bad weather at the flower^ 
ing time was surely part of the cause, but 
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Rachelet wondered gloomily if he had pruned 
too short or manured wrongly. 

He shrugged his shoulders. No use worrying 
now. Better find something else to think about. 
He moved a pace or two along the table and 
filled his glass from a bottle chosen at ram 
dom. 

He knew it immediately as the *29. He put the 
glass back on the table and stared at it. After a 
little while he involuntarily reached out his 
hand and took a mouthful. He kept it there, 
caressing its smooth fullness with his tongue, 
wondering at it. It was worth labouring from 
dawn to dusk a whole active lifetime to have 
been responsible for such a wine. And he had 
been chiefly responsible, for his father had died 
on the eve of the vintage, and of his retirement. 
The old man had been carried off by the apo' 
plexy, as quickly and it seemed as painlessly as 

a vine dies of the disease. 

Rachelet had loved and respected his father. 
He felt his loss deeply. The chat was a sad place 
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without him. But Michel knew the only way in 
which he could show respect to the old man. 
He himself was in his prime, strong and eager 
to carry on the tradition. And God was good to 
him that year in other ways. Victor had com' 
pleted his studies at the University. He had 
proved himself capable of great things in the 
outside world. But he had chosen to return to 
Chateau La Tour/St./Vincent and work under 
his father. What a year it had been with that fine 
young fellow at his side, learning as he himself, 
Michel, had learned from his own father. And 
for the vines it was a wonderful year, a vintage 
still remembered by the whole world. 

He returned to contemplation of the wine. 
How deeply satisfactory it was to feel it in one s 
mouth. . . . Inconsequently his memory went 
flying off to an entirely different period, to his 

childhood. 

He was about six years old. On some special 
occasion, with his mother and a few other 
women and children of the estate, he had been 
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shown over the chateau by the wife of the old 
patron. She had taken from its case and handed 
round a beautiful ruby which had belonged to 
Marie Antoinette. The Marquise talked about it 
for some time, telling its romantic history. The 
queen had never had it set, for she could not 
make up her mind how best to use so wonderful 

a stone. 

At the end the Marquise held out her hand to 
take the jewel back. ... It could not be found. 
Each person protested she had passed it on to 
another. Consternation! The beautiful Mar/ 
quise became very pale and at last sent a ser/ 
vant for her husband. They waited for the 
patron in the most acute embarrassment. That 
one of the estate people should be a thief was 
unthinkable. And yet—where was the jewel J 

The situation was at its worst when Madame 
Rachelet noticed, as mothers do, something 
strange about her child’s expression. In her ag u 
tation she shook him violently and the ruby 
fell out of his mouth on to the floor. 
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At home he took his punishment in silence. 
He could not give a reason for what he had done. 
Yet this wine somehow reminded him of the 
proud and satisfying feeling of holding that 

precious jewel in his mouth. 





M oSTofthe chateaux ofMedoc rated the 19 2 9 
as their best vintage of the past fifty years. 
Rachelet considered the wine he had just tasted 
to be quite as good as that from any other vine/ 
yard. But he believed that Chateau La Tour/ 
St./Vincent had produced an even better one 
within the century—the 1900. Certainly it was 
the best that he himself had ever experienced. 
His father had said the same even when the wine 
was young. That made it the greatest wine of a 
hundred years, and last time he had tasted it, it 
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gave the impression of improving still. Appnv 
priately, 1900 was also the most important year 
of his own life. It would make a fitting climax 
to his pilgrimage of tastes and memories. 

He would drink it at once: it would be ex^ 
actly right after the 1929. He got to his feet and, 
picking up the candle, started the ten or twelve 
paces to the dark end of the table where he had 
begun the evening and where the old wine stood. 

But he had not taken more than a couple of 
steps before he sat down again, shaking his head. 
There was no need to taste the intervening vin^ 
tages: many were indifferent wines. But they 
had been good years of living. He would not 
hurry tonight. He would make the most of this 
journey on which all real sorrow lay behind and 
only the cares and happiness of youth in front. 

He sat now with his back to the vineyard, 
looking with wrinkled forehead along the line 
of remaining bottles, each blurred by the shadow 
of the one in front. The best third of his life was 
there. But it was curious, the harder he tried to 
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think of incidents, the less he seemed able to 
remember. 

He became conscious of the music. They were 
playing a mixture of old tunes, strung together 
and fitted to a modern dance. Rachelet listened 
intently. Quite often an air stirred something at 
the back of his mind. More than once he saw 
Victor dancing or heard him whistling as he 
worked. Quite often he himself was swinging 
his glass at a feast at vintage time. Once he was 
dancing with Madeleine. But before he could 
get everything out of the tune it had changed to 
another. Music went through your head and 
was lost. You could not hold it in your mouth 

and chew it until you were sure. 

As Rachelet sat listening in the black shadow 
of the cedar, groping for memories which 
slipped away like a swiftly flowing river from 
the eager fingers of the water^weed—as he sat 
there feeling half happy, half uncertain, the table 
in front of him became flooded with silver. The 
moon had found a gap between the famshaped 
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branches. Half a dozen bottles were illuminated 
as by a spotlight. And the beam gradually 
moved, taking in another bottle every minute. 

It became possible to read the labels. When 
Rachelet had first tried to do this they had been 
in his own writing, but now they were in the 
large, ill/educated yet most expressive hand of 
his father. His father was m ait re de chai , and it had 
always been his custom with these bottles des/ 
tined for the bibliotbeque to write not only the date 
but also a note as to the bins in which the rest of 
the vintage was stored. 

Memories came quicker now; “1928”—a year 
almost as good as *29. “1924 Bins 72-81”— 
Rachelet could see himself in a particular corner 
of the cellar, stacking the bottles. The crop that 
year was enormous—the second largest he had 
known—but there had been far too much rain 
and the wine was thin. 

But what made Rachelet smile was the man/ 
ner in which the labels had been written. They 
showed his father’s opinion of the wine. For 
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instance, that of 1928 was written large and 
decorated with a scrolUlike pattern. The details 
of a poor wine were written small and plain. 
One could feel that he was angry and ashamed. 

What a character his father had been. People 
called him, Michel, a character, but he got it all 
from the father whom they had forgotten. He 
had been a hard master, treating his son more 
severely than any other of his assistants. He had 
taught him not only facts but also a principle. 
The good of the wine came first, human beings 
and their feelings second. Michel smiled, rc' 
membering the occasion when one of the 
patrons nephews, a young beau from Paris, had 
arrived to show some friends round the chai. 
Rachelet pere had barred his way, telling him to 
go first and wash his hair which was dressed 

with some highly scented lotion. 

There must be nothing in the chai which 
might even temporarily mar the wine or distract 
those whose duty was to watch over it by tasting. 
Women were excluded, even the Marquise 
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whom the maitrc de chai adored. (She knew his 
rule and never challenged it, saying that she took 
it as a compliment.) The only woman who had 
ever succeeded in entering the sacred gloom was 
Madeleine. She had once visited her husband in 
the cbai -—of all reasons to collect the yolks of the 
eggs, the whites of which had been used for 
fining. She came disguised in her sons clothes 
and carrying a sack of corks on her shoulder. 
Madeleine was always up to some mischief. 
Everybody loved her—not least her father-'indaw. 

How happy they were—the aristocracy of the 
estate. They knew how to live—to enjoy thenv 
selves and also to work. . . . The moonlight, 
moving obliquely across the table, just touched 
a bottle marked 1919. (If they had been afraid of 
work it might never have been filled.) One July 
night that year Rachelet was strolling with his 
wife along a vineyard path when he saw a nunv 
ber of moths fly overhead. He told his father, 
and next morning they investigated. On the 
leaves of one of the first vines they looked at were 
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patches of eggs. It might have been the altise , 
but on consideration they decided it was the rare 

pyrale. 

The old patron joined them, and turned 
anxiously to his maitre de chai. Although the 
pyrale is almost unknown in Medoc, he knew 
it well enough by reputation. Once the eggs 
hatched out the caterpillars were difficult to deal 
with, for if alarmed they went into the ground. 
And how they ate! With his own eyes, he said, 
he had seen a vineyard of the Midi in summer 

which had no leaves at all. 

“That is not all,” Rachelet pere burst out, as 

pessimistically excited as his patron. "The grubs 
turn to moths and the moths lay again. In the 
autumn the young grubs go under the bark. 
They come out in the spring and spin their webs 

over the buds and eat their hearts out. ^ 

“What are we to do»” the patron shouted. In 

Burgundy they scald the vines. 

“In Burgundy they have vineyards like cottage 
gardens. Besides, that is in winter,” Rachelet 
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pm shouted back. To all appearances he and the 
patron were engaged in a furious quarrel. 

“Then chemicals—lead arsenate-” 

“And where, patron , can one get lead arsenate 
nowadays? There is nothing to be bought this 
year, nothing at all.” 

The patron s anger left him. “That is true,” he 
said. “One can get nothing at all.” And then, 
half to himself, he added as if it were a tragic 
additional point: “In Germany they call this 
thing the Springwunmvickler .” 

Young Rachelet burst out laughing. He had 
been listening, silent and worried, but the ab' 
surdly long word was too much for him. 

Both men turned on him as on a common 
enemy. 

“He discovered it, strolling in the moonlight! 
It is up to him to find a cure,” his father said. 

Rachelet was sobered immediately. He tried 
to think under the angry glances. 

“If we could remove the eggs-” he began. 

His hearers raised their eyes to heaven. 
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“I own, I believe, three-quarters of a million 
vines,” the patron said at last. “How many 
leaves have they ? I do not say that there are eggs 
on every leaf, but every leaf must be examined 
for eggs. And we have at most forty workmen. 

Is it mathematically possible for them to do what 
you suggest?” 

Rachelet began to feel obstinate. There are 
about two hundred persons available, counting 
women and children old enough to walk, he 
answered. “And we have ten days before the 
eggs hatch. I am not clever at mathematics, but 
if you give me the authority the work shall be 

done.” 

The work was done. The women left their 
homes and the children stayed away from school 
—and every infected leaf was picked and burned. 
A fortnight later this tremendous task was done 
again, just to ensure that there had been no 

second laying. 

The crop was saved. 

While Rachelet had been thinking of this in/ 
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cident the pool of moonlight had slipped off the 
side of the table, leaving the bottles once more 
unilluminated except by the small flame of the 
candle. 

With the half/conscious intention of main/ 
taining the sequence of his memories, he stretched 
out his hand and filled his glass. 

There was something familiar in the sharp 
smell. He continued to breathe it, fascinated 
against his will, for it stung like vinegar. 

At that moment there was a burst of noise. 
The remaining dancers were pouring out into 
the night behind the musicians, singing a 
marching song. 

Rachelet brought the glass down on to the 
table so violently that it broke, cutting his hand. 
The tune was La Maielon and the wine the first 
he had drunk when he returned on leave to La 
Tour/St./Vincent at Christmas, 1918. 

He had loathed the war. It was not from fear: 
he had taken the necessary risks philosophically. 
It was not from the hardship: although he had 
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the vignzrons standards of comfort—two good 
meals with wine and a dry bed at night he had 
accepted the misery of the trenches. It was not 
only from missing his wife, his friends and his 
vineyard. What he had most loathed about the 
war and what had continually horrified him 
was the waste. 

He saw land devastated, which was bad 
enough. On the Marne front it was Champagne 
country—a district he had pretended to despise— 
but to see vine fences used for barbed wire, vine' 
yards ploughed up with trenches and shell' 
holes.... Worse still were the bodies. They were 
harvested by the machine'guns and they lay 
swelling and fermenting into bad smells. .. . He 
was given a medal for bringing in wounded un' 
der fire. He was told that he was brave. But he 
had only done what he considered to be his 
duty. He had prevented a few young lives being 

picked before their time. 

Rachelet bound up his cut hand with his 
handkerchief, holding one end of the knot with 
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his teeth. Then, moving slowly but unhesi' 
tatingly, he took the candle to the end of the 
table. He would taste the 1900 at once. He 
would be missing no memories, for the years 
which followed belonged to it. 

The bottles here were disordered, no doubt 
because the guests had clustered about Rachelet 
to say good night. He picked up another glass 
and began searching for the wine he longed for. 
He could not have said how he would recog' 
nize it any more than he could have described 
how he would recognize a voice. But he never 
doubted that he would. 

He tried three or four bottles which were al' 
most as dead as water under his nose. There had 
been bad vintages in the intervening years, as 
if the ground had been exhausted by what it 
gave in 1900. 

Sitting in the same chair where he had begun 
the evening, he filled his glass once more. 
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W ith the involuntary gasp of happiness 
with which one recognizes an old love, he 
became conscious that he had found what he 
had been searching for. His scholar nose pressed 
eagerly into the glass. . . . There was no doubt 
about it. The bouquet was faint but unmistakable. 
He felt his heart beating against his ribs. 

He sat with the glass in his cupped hands, 
looking out over the vineyards and breathing 
this magic old wine. . . . Little by little the 
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scene in front of him appeared to change. The 
setting moon became the rising sun which lit the 
dew'damp leaves but filled the corridors with 
shadow, so that the whole vineyard was streaked 
alternately with silvery green and dark purple. 
The larks were climbing their invisible spiral 
staircases, singing as they went. The grass' 
hoppers were warming up. It was as clear as that 
in every detail, yet somehow everything was 

small, as if it were a long way off. 

He saw nearly a hundred people come out 
from the village of estate buildings and walk in 
scattered groups towards the southern end of the 
vineyard. Most of them were young. The girls 
wore coal'scuttle bonnets, full skirts and blouses 
with sleeves which bunched over their shoulders 
but left their forearms bare. Their clothes were 
full of colour. They carried wicker baskets and 
chattered gaily as they went along. The men 
wore berets, and bright handkerchiefs round 
their necks. Behind the last of them came a 
wagon drawn by two white oxen whose flanks 
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and long-horned heads swung rhythmically 
with each slow stride. 

When everybody had reached the chosen part 
of the vineyard a man began shouting, pulling 
and pushing at the cheerful throng until he had 
got each person facing a corridor between the 

vines. Then they began to pick. 

Eight or nine men were left over. These were 
the foreman, the driver of the wagon, and the 
six strong fellows who wore the hottes. Rachelet 
himself was one of this half-dozen. He was 
straight and tall, with twirled moustaches, and 
he carried the big wooden container as a soldier 

carries his pack on parade. 

He walked round to the other end of the plot 
and stood there waiting for the pickers to reach 
him with their full baskets. They advanced 
slowly, stooping almost to the ground, snip¬ 
snipping off the bunches which grew low down 
on the vines, now and then straightening up to 
ease their backs and talk and eat a grape or two. 
They were in no great hurry, for they had in 
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front of them a fortnight or more of tiring work 
which would become monotonous if they did 
not make something of a game and gossip of it. 

The straggling, chattering line came towards 
Rachelet. He knew most of the pickers: they 
were the families of the estate men. But about a 
third were strangers from Bordeaux and else' 
where. For the most part these had come in 
groups which kept together. He looked at them 
critically, wondering how useful they would 
prove. A party of wilful or lazy students could 
cause trouble, and it might not be easy to diS' 
cipline them without damage to the gay spirit of 

the vintage. 

The first of the pickers reached him—Marie 
Canet. It was natural that she should be first, for 
being the daughter of the schoolmaster she felt 
herself superior and therefore talked little to her 
companions. The second, third and fourth 
arrived almost together, with loud asides about 
the handsome portatr. Rachelet turned his back 
on them and they emptied their baskets into his 
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hotte. He walked first in one direction and then 
in the other, receiving two or three kilos of 
grapes from each person—generally with a joke 
or a tap on the head with the empty basket. 
Only one picker had not reached the end, a girl. 
Rachelet waited for her impatiently, for the load 
on his back was heavy by now and he wanted 
to go and empty it into one of the dottils on the 

ox wagon. 

The girl was small—it seemed not much taller 
than the vines—which should have made it 
easier for her to pick the low bunches. She was 
evidently taking pains not to miss any grapes 
hidden by leaves. But she must be clumsy. In 
any case she was delaying the team. 

“You are very slow,’* he said. 

“I do my best,” she answered. 

On the tip of Rachelet’s tongue was a sharp 
remark about the trouble caused by amateurs 
who did not appreciate the importance of a vin' 
tage at Chateau La Tour^St.'Vincent, and who 
got themselves taken on by overstating their 
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qualifications. But the girl’s tone made him 
hesitate. Her answer had been neither defiant 
nor humble: a quiet statement of fact. Her face 
was hidden by the rim of her bonnet. 

“From where do you come?” he asked. 

“From Bordeaux.” 

“This is your first vintage?” 

“Yes. We must all start sometime. Soon I 

shall be as quick as anybody.” 

“Exactly”—Rachelet remembered why he had 

first spoken to her—“it is important not to diS' 
locate the schedule. See, they are already starting 

on another row.” 

“In that case would it not be better to take my 

grapes without delay?” 

Rachelet turned his back on her. 

“You will have to stoop down,” she said. 
They were walking after the pickers when he 
noticed that the little handkerchief she held in 
her left hand was stained bright red. 

“You have hurt yourself,” he said. 

“It is nothing.” 
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Let me see. 

One of her fingers had a deep wound which 

was bleeding freely. 

“How did this happen?” he asked. 

“It was so stupid. I was holding a bunch. It 
was under the leaves. I cut—but it was not the 
bunch I cut. That is why I have been slow.” 
“But you did not call out? You said noth/ 

ing? 

“It was so stupid.” 

Rachelet, who was on his knees before her, 
tearing his own not very clean handkerchief into 
strips, looked up into her face. It might have be/ 
longed to a pretty and mischievous little boy, but 
it was evidently very near to tears. She was biting 
her lip, fighting against them; but they were 
there, making her blue eyes glisten. Instinctively 
he knew that this was less from the pain than 
from his sympathy. He was glad but for the 
sake of her pride she must not cry! He felt his 

heart swell. He jumped to his feet. 

“It needs proper attention. Come with me, 
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please,” he said, in a businesslike voice. And as 
they walked together, so different in height, he 

went on talking to her bonnet. 

“It is not serious, but it must be disinfected. I 
have been a soldier and you can believe I know 
about wounds. . . . Yes, yes, it is just two years 
since I finished my military service and returned 
to the Chateau. I was a cavalryman. Do you 
love horses? We were in Algeria, and I saw 
some fighting, I can tell you! 

When they reached the wagon he washed her 
cut finger under the tap of the wine keg, then 
bound it up. 

“Now you will rest a little,” he said. 

“No, I must not dislocate the schedule.” 

They had returned halfway towards the 
pickers when she asked: “Why did you not 
empty that thing on your back?” 

Rachelet stopped and stared down into her 
upturned face. For the last quarter of an hour he 
had been bustling about with a botte containing 
seventy pounds weight of grapes on his should 
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tiers— and he had not even noticed it. He burst 
out laughing. The girl laughed too, with the 
bubbling, overflowing laugh of a child. 

And then they both became silent and 

embarrassed. 
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D uring the next few days the girl proved 
that she was not, as Rachelet had thought, a 
helpless little thing who could not be trusted even 
with apairofpruningscissors. Shebecameaquick 
and efficient worker. She was popular with the 
other pickers for her good nature and puckish 
humour. But she was always a little reserved—and 
therefore mysterious. Rachelet saw as much of her 
as he could. He did not mind if it caused gossip; 
nor, it seemed, did she. He walked with her to 
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and from the picking plots, and they had long 
talks in the warm, soft evening when the work 
was done. Rachelet’s mother, who besides run' 
ning the kitchen was in general charge of the 
women pickers, quickly noticed what was in the 
air. But she could find no fault with the girl. In 
fact she took Madeleine—that was her name- 
under her special care, and learned her simple 
story before her son did—which perhaps 
prejudiced her in the girl’s favour. Madeleine 
was the daughter of the mate of a trading 
vessel. They had their own house in Bordeaux 
and were evidently respectable. But he had 
been away three months on a voyage and 
money was running short, so she had taken 

this job. 

After the first few days of the vintage the 
tempo of work considerably increased. It was 
evident that this would be a bumper harvest, 
perhaps the biggest in living memory. The 
weather was perfect, but it could not be expected 
to remain so for ever, and rain would wash the 
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yeast spores from the skins of the grapes. There' 
fore both the picking and pressing must be 
speeded up. More pickers were drafted in, 
while the four best men were taken from the 
fields and added to the skilled team in the 

cuvier. 

Rachelet was one of the chosen four. It was 
remarkable promotion for a young man who 
only a couple of years previously had returned to 
the Chateau from his conscript service. ... But 
he was sorry to leave the fields just then. 

He had little time, though, for thinking about 
Madeleine. One after another, at short intervals, 
the wagons came creaking into the yard and 
were backed against the entrance to the cuvier. 
Each wagon carried two douils, huge tubs piled 
high with several hundredweight of grapes. 
These tubs had to be unloaded, emptied and 
put back on the wagons without delay so that 
the oxen could return to the vineyards. The 
grapes had to be got off their stalks, pressed and 
deposited in the vats before the next relay 
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brought in another load. Under Rachelet phe 
there were no new-fangled apparatus at the 
Chateau La Tour-St.-Vincent. The douils were 
unloaded and reloaded by sheer strength. The 
grapes were handled and trodden and their 
juice transported in traditional style. The 
bunches were pitchforked on to the table 
d'egrappiige, a table like a huge chequer-board in 
which the black squares were a latticing of hard 
wood and the white squares were holes. Six 
men, three on each side, moving with a rhythm 
like rowing, massaged the bunches on this sieve- 
table to make the grapes fall through the holes, 
leaving their stalks behind. The pitchforker 
continued to load the table and the massagers to 
stroke and press the bunches until the whole 
load was separated, stalks and grapes. Then the 
table was removed and the grapes were crushed 
underfoot, the halLnaked men marching with 
high steps round and round, clasping each 
other’s waists. Then the juice, the skins, the 
crushed flesh and the uncrushed pips (what 
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together is called the must) were spooned with 
wooden shovels into ho ties and carried up a 
twelve'foot ladder to be tipped over the head, 
with a sudden bowing action, into one of the 
five'thousandditre vats where the juice of 
yesterday was already seething in the full frenzy 
of fermentation. 

Two teams of seven men each were engaged 
in this work. They raced against each other for 
the fun of it and in the hope that they might 
win an interval to wash and rest. But at best 
they only had time to run to the pump and 
splash their faces before they heard the creak 
and rumble as the next wagon came into the 


yard. 

They were all big fellows in the cuvier. The 
muscles rippled under their skin. But they looked 
like savages in war paint, their limbs spattered 
with the juice, their eyes red and their hair pmv 
pie. They worked from dawn till dark. No one 
complained. Rachelet had never known a man 

complain of hard work at vintage time. It was 
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as if the bursting energy of the yeast cells got iiv 
to their blood. And on this occasion they had a 
particular incentive, for it was evident that the 
vintage was going to be something quite out of 
the ordinary—not only in amount. From the 
first evening when the uuutre de cbai , saccharo/ 
meter in hand, had nodded approvingly over a 
sample of the juice, he had gone about like one 
who guards a tremendous secret. His team, 
pausing for a moment in their work, studied his 
face after his daily sampling of the forming wine. 
He had always been quick to criticize a post/ 
phylloxera vintage, but he said nothing against 
this. Instead he chuckled to himself and rubbed 
his hands. And at the end of the first week he 
made a solemn announcement. 

“Listen well. In the future, all over the world, 
men who have drunk this wine that you are 
making will boast about it to their grand/ 
children.” 

Word of this soon reached the pickers, and 
they caught the fever. Every day there was a new 
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record of loads sent in to the cuvier. Excitement 
hung over the vineyards like the dancing haze 
and the shrill whistle of the grasshoppers. The 
symphony of the vintage rose in continuous 
crescendo. * 
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T hen came the final day. 

The field workers gathered beside the last 

few acres of unharvested vines before the sun had 
risen. As soon as they could see they began to 
pick. The grapes were so fat and tightly clustered 
that the first wagon was soon loaded. Rachelet 
and his fellows stood watching at the entrance of 
the yard—for the pickers were working only a 
hundred paces from the chateau until they saw 
the oxen come to life and start slowly towards 
them along the dusty track. Then the men of the 
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cuvier took off their shirts, rolled up their 
trousers and put on sacking aprons. The calmest 
and most provident of them swallowed another 
mouthful or two of the bread and cheese and 
onion and wine which formed their breakfast. 
But most of them were too high-strung to eat. 
This was the climax. They would complete the 
harvest before they slept even if they had to work 
by torchlight, for although the weather was still 
fine it was said that rain was on the way. 

From ten o’clock it began to be oppressively 
hot, but this slowed no one. Their streaming 
faces were drawn and there was little talk. But 
when they caught each other’s eyes they smiled, 
sharing the secret that kept them going. 

They had never worked so quickly in the 
cuvier , and yet it was all they could do to keep 
up with the pickers who were sending loaded 
wagons in at shorter and shorter intervals. It 
went on and on until they were dizzy with the 
strain of it. 

They finished a pressing and turned to unload 
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the next wagon. It was not there. They waited a 
minute or two and then went out to the entrance 
of the yard to see what had gone wrong. 

Most of the pickers were sitting on the ground. 
The porters had put down their empty hottes and 
were staring at them. The driver was in his seat 
on the loaded wagon, but seemed to have lost 
the use of hands and voice. There was nothing 
more for the harvesters to do. The impression 
one got was of a complicated piece of machinery 
which has run down and stopped. 

Then the maitre de chai shouted out in his loud, 
cracked voice: “It is good wine. Bring in the 
final load!” 

That set everything into violent action. But it 
was action of a new sort. The harvesters went 
racing here and there, gathering wild flowers— 
thyme, sage, mallow, marjoram, yarrow and 
verbena. Within a few minutes the douils were 
decorated and the oxen had garlands slung be^ 
tween their horns. Then the wagon was driven 
in. 
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The pickers danced on either side of it and 
crowded round it in the courtyard, singing and 
shouting. But the two white oxen, having backed 
the load against the entrance to the cuvier, stood 
still and mute with lowered heads and sad, re^ 
proachful eyes. One of them reached up with its 
tongue and managed to get a flower into its 
mouth. 

There was a burst of laughter, but Rachelet, 
as often before, felt sorry for the beast. It had 
worked as hard as anybody and deserved some 
recompense instead of being made a fool of. Yet 
he hesitated what to do. 

Madeleine stepped out of the throng, small, 
sun^browned and selfcontained. Rachelet’s 
heart bounded, for he had not seen her during 
these last hectic days. She went up to the ox, and 
taking off its garland fed it with the flowers one 
by one. It ate them with an expression that sug^ 
gested that they were better than nothing, al' 
though not as good as grass. Rachelet could have 
hugged the girl. But he could not even speak to 
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her then, for his father was calling him into the 
cuvier to press out the last of the wine. 

That night there was a feast. Following tradi' 
tion, a long table was set up under the cedar 
tree. Rachelet could see the young people round 
him now, their tired faces flushed with exciter 
ment, pledging each other in young wine. He was 
conscious of the chatter and the laughter—then 
the silence as the old patron (a young man then) 
and the beautiful Marquise came out with their 
little son between them to thank their people and 
tell them that they had done well. He ordered 
up some bottles of the 1858, the great vintage of 
the childhood of Rachelet pere, and they pledged 
the new wine in the old. 

Afterwards there was dancing in one of the 
buildings. It was wild. They had reached that 
stage of tiredness from achievement when the 
excited mind can keep its body dancing like 
a marionette as long as it does not loose the 
strings. Now and then, in an interval, a dancer 
would flop down and sit there smiling foolishly. 
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He had let go of the strings and could not pick 
his tired limbs up again. 

Rachelet felt superior to all the rest. He wanted 
to impress Madeleine with his strength. He 
swung her right off her feet, the mad music in 
his blood. She was his marionette. . . . No, she 
was not. When he put her down again she stood 
squarely, her hand on her side, and laughed up 
into his face. She was happy and friendly, but 
he was not impressing her at all. He felt sud/ 
denly awkward. He asked almost timidly if she 
would like some fresh air. 

They went out of doors together. They walked 
a few paces and then stopped. 

There was no moon, but there were more stars 
than there had ever been before. Every square 
metre of the dark blue velvet heaven was dancing 
with them. And how they danced! The vine/ 
yard which had been harvested, the poplars, the 
river, the low hills beyond—everything on earth 
lay watching in the soft warm air, trembling 
with wonder. And one felt rather than heard the 
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high-pitched insect throbbing, something like 
the trembling note which a fine glass makes when 
its rim is stroked. 

“Come and find a grasshopper,” Rachelet 
said. 

Remembering this so clearly, almost as if it 
were happening as it had happened fifty paces 
away and nearly fifty years ago, Rachelet smiled 
and shook his head. What does one want with 
grasshoppers when one’s blood is seething like 
the forming wine? What he wanted, desper¬ 
ately, were words to express his feelings. 

They wandered silently along the narrow 
paths. He must speak to her tonight or she 
would be gone in the morning. But he must put 
it in the right way to touch her heart. She was 
mysterious. He did not know her feelings, and 
he was afraid of her quick laugh. . . . The 
phrases he wanted were so slow to come! 

He decided to take her to the ruined tower, 
a relic of the ancient days when the English 
owned this part of France. It was a most 
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romantic place. They walked there slowly, and 
all the time he was rehearsing his declaration. 

They climbed the grass knoll. She sat down 
on a piece of masonry. He dropped on his 
knees and took her hand. (He felt less awk' 
wardly tall when kneeling.) Immediately, be^ 
fore his courage failed him, he began to speak. 
But he had got no further than the first cautious 
sentences when he saw that her attention was 
suddenly switched elsewhere. Deeply hurt, he 
asked her what the matter was. 

“Are cattle allowed to eat the vines after the 
grapes have been picked ?” she asked. 

“What? Cattle? Where?” He jumped to his 
feet, looking where she pointed. 

Breaking the even pattern of the vineyard 
were the big black silhouettes of cows. 

“Norn d’unpipe!” he shouted, and worse words 
too. “It is those damned pickers. They have gone 
spooning and left the gate open. Come!” He 
jerked her to her feet. 

It was not easy to drive the cattle off without 
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making them panic in the dark and break more 
vines. But it was done at last and the gate closed. 

“I interrupted you,” she said. “You were say' 
ing something.” 

“About those damned pickers?” 

“About one of them,” she answered. Her 

eyes were bright as stars. 

“Oh yes,” he said—and took her in his arms. 
He could not start thinking up those phrases all 
over again. 
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W hat it came to, Rachelet decided, was 
that this wine of 1900 which he was still 
holding under his nose was the wine of his adult 
life. At the age of twenty^three he had been con^ 
cerned both with the harvesting and the pressing 
of its grapes. While it was making he had first 
taken Madeleine into his arms, and they had 
drunk a glass of it for luck at their marriage in the 
spring. It had played its part on every important 
occasion—the baptism of Victor, who was born 
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five years later, his first communion, and his 
coming of age, and on every one of their wedding 
anniversaries. Each time the wine had tasted 
fuller and better balanced, as Rachelet had felt 
himself more mature. 

He could have drunk this most famous vintage 
of Chateau La Tour'St.'Vincent still more 
often, for the old patron gave him the freedom of 
it as a wedding present. But it had seemed to be' 
long to special occasions, not to ordinary days. 
He had not had the heart to drink it after 

Madeleine died. 

But he would drink it tonight. Everything 
was different tonight. Although Madeleine and 
Victor were not actually with him—although 
he was by himself—he was not the least bit 
lonely. And he had never felt better in his life. 
He smiled, nodding his head energetically. 

He drank the wine he had been holding under 
his nose. By habit he drank it as a taster does, 
stroking it with his tongue and sucking it down 
in a thin stream. But even before he had com' 
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pleted this automatic action his expression 
changed. The peaceful, confident look—almost 
the smile of a young man thinking of yesterday— 
became in a moment the lined mask of disillu^ 
sioned age. 

It was not that the wine was bad. It had not 
turned to vinegar like that hard wartime vin^ 
tage. It had been noble, and one could still dis^ 
tinguish the qualities of its greatness. But they 
had become so faint! Most noticeable of all, the 
wine had grown weak. It no longer filled the 
mouth: it slipped almost unnoticed down the 
throat. It was on the way out—a great wine, but 
finished. 

When had it started to decline ? Rachelet tried 
to remember when he had last tasted it. . . . It 
was on the evening of the young patron s return 
from the war—the second war—when he had 
been praised for his work and offered the house 
and vineyard in Anjou, but had preferred to 
work on another seven years. Those years had 
been a terrible strain. They had broken him. . .. 
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Was he talking of the wine or of himself; It 
made no difference. 

The wine had finished its work in life. When/ 
ever great wines were drunk, people would be 
reminded of it and would talk of it, praising it 
perhaps even more than it deserved. But such 
bottles as remained would be left untouched in 
their bin in the museum, fading gradually into 
water and mud. It was the same with him. He 
had allowed himself to dream he was back in the 
days when he planned and worked with keen 
hope for the future. He had been wakened with 
a shock to find he had achieved what he had 
planned. He had married and begotten a fine son, 
he had improved the vineyard, increased the 
fame of Chateau La Tour/St./Vincent and him/ 
self become a legend in the process. He would 
be talked offer a while as more remarkable than 
he had been. But they had put him away in his 
bin tonight and few people would even know 

when he actually died. 

And what about the future of the vineyard ? 
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If he could have handed over to Victor he would 
have been content. Instead Pierre Simon was 
maitre de cbai. He was a clever fellow, but . . . 
Rachelet remembered how, dozing in his chair 
in the evenings, he had heard so many con^ 
versations about money between Pierre and 
Jeanette. It was not the pay packets of the 
vignerons which made the vines bear good grapes. 
It was that top dressing of human sweat. 
Would anybody give that any more? Did young 
people nowadays love the vines for themselves as 
he and his father had done? 

As Rachelet stared gloomily at the vineyard 
he saw something moving. A small figure 
emerged from among the vines and came slowly 
and doubtfully towards the table, drawn by the 
candle flame. 

It was a little boy of about seven years old. He 
was barefooted and barelegged, dressed only in 
an old shirt which was too large for him— 
probably the thing he slept in. With his two 
small hands he held against his chest an enor^ 
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mous bunch of grapes, and one cheek was 
bulging with a mouthful. He stared wonderingly 
at the old man, but did not seem to be afraid of 

him. 

Rachelet believed he knew the boy by sight. 
He must be one of the many children of the 
estate. In any case he understood why he was 
there. How often had he himself, at that age and 
in this season, crept out of bed and through the 
window and down to the vineyard! He had 
liked to carry back a bunch and get into bed 
with it, to lie in the darkness putting one grape 
after another into his mouth and playing with it 
with his tongue until it burst against his palate. 
It had not been greed: he had loved grapes as his 
sister loved her dolls. . . . Once his father had 
caught him on one of these midnight excursions 
—but had not punished him. He had taken him 
up in his arms and carried him home with gentle 
words. It had puzzled him at the time. Now he 

saw a reason. 

A strange emotion flooded through Rachelet, 
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making him tremble and filling his eyes with 
tears. But it was not sadness. It was something 
else. 

He refilled his glass and raised it to the 
fascinated child. 

“We who are on the way out salute you 
who are on the way in,’* he said softly. “There 
will always be good young wine coming on 
in the cbai and good young fellows who love 
the vines. When you are a man you will sit 
here and drink the blood of those grapes. May 
the good God show you what He has made 
me see.” 

He drank the wine of his life. Then, feeling 
contented but very tired, he laid his head down 
on his forearm on the table. 

From somewhere among the buildings a 
womans voice began shouting shrilly: “Uncle 
Michel, Uncle Michel! Where are you?” 

A man questioned her and she shouted back: 
“It is Gros Michel. We thought he had gone to 
bed when we went to the dance. But he is not 
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there. He will catch his death. He never will 
realize how old he is. 

The child looked in the direction of the voice, 
then at Rachelet’s bowed head. Suddenly he 
became frightened and ran away. 





























































